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In  her  recently  published  book,  “The  Light  That  Cannot  Fail,” 
Winifred  Holt  Mather  thus  sums  up  the  tragedy  of  blindness: 

“Blindness  is  always  the  result  of  abnormal  or  unjust  conditions, — 
disease,  illness,  dirt,  accident,  shock,  crime  or  that  supreme  malady  of 
disordered  bodies  and  souls, — war.  Therefore,  blindness  is  in  the  main 
preventable,  as  were  the  plagues  of  ancient  times  or  as  are  the  yellow 
fevers,  malarias,  and  typhoids  of  our  own  time.  Blindness  Should  Be 
and  Can  Be  Prevented.  This  is  a  necessary  economic  as  well  as 
humanitarian  fact.  It  should  be  cried  from  the  housetops  as  well  as 
preached  in  popular  papers  and  scientific  journals.  It  should  be  taught 
in  schools,  theatres,  clinics  and  churches,  where,  alas,  there  are  far  too 
many  ears  that  hear  not  and  eyes  that  see  not.” 


The  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  sight  conservation 
classes  will  open  Monday,  June  11th,  at  the  George  Peabody  Sum¬ 
mer  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Since  the  last  announcement  in 
The  News  Letter  arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a 
demonstration  class  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Summers. 


The  American  Bible  Society  is  making  a  specialty  of  using  Great 
Primer  type  for  readers  with  defective  vision  or  with  tired  eyes. 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Letter  mention  was  made  of  the 
survey  and  recommendations  made  for  bettering  lighting  conditions 
in  post  offices.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  enters  a  plea  to  all  organizations  sending  out  printed 
matter  to  assist  in  further  conserving  the  sight  of  our  good  friends, 
the  postmen,  by  addressing  envelopes  more  clearly.  When  a 
stencil  or  an  addressograph  is  used,  the  ink  imprint  is  often  allowed 
to  become  so  faint  that  it  is  a  great  strain  on  the  eyes  of  postmen  to 
read  the  address. 
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In  the  current  issue  of  Safety  News  the  National  Safety  Council 
presents  a  vivid  poster  on  the  dangers  of  wood  alcohol  poisoning. 
Death  holds  the  glass  which  has  just  been  filled  from  a  jug  bearing 
the  inscription,  “  Wood  Alcohol  Moonshine,”  and  extends  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  “ Drink  it  down!  It  will  either  blind  you  or  kill  you.” 


A  large  number  of  students  in  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools 
write  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
for  information  and  publications  regarding  conservation  of  vision. 
One  of  the  greatest  demands  is  for  the  Manual  for  Conservation  of 
Vision  Classes.  The  editor  of  The  News  Letter  wonders  just 
what  the  student  who  wrote  for  the  “Manual  for  Concentration  in 
Varied  Classes  ”  had  in  mind.  She  is  on  the  right  track  anyway,  for 
if  concentration  can  be  made  a  more  basic  principle  of  learning  and 
of  teaching,  a  great  deal  more  oral  work  can  be  done  and  the  eyes 
of  the  pupils  be  thus  saved  much  unnecessary  intensive  use. 

California 

The  following  is  of  interest  from  the  California  Safety  News: 

“The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  requested 
information  from  California  concerning  industrial  eye  injuries.  In¬ 
teresting  and  tragic  information  was  sent  back  east  by  the  Commission. 
From  1917  to  1921  inclusive  there  were  reported  1,223  permanent  eye 
injuries  sustained  by  employees  and  41,162  temporary  injuries.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  permanent  injuries  were  18  cases  of  total  blindness,  the  most 
distressing  records  that  can  come  to  those  administering  a  safety  law. 
The  causes  of  the  permanent  group  are  divided  under  the  headings  of 
hand  tools  (439);  working  machines  (192);  flying  particles,  not  set  in 
motion  by  tools  or  working  machines  (257);  explosions;  electricity; 
hot,  poisonous,  and  corrosive  substances  (151);  all  other  causes  (184).” 

Connecticut 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind, 
1921-1922,  devotes  considerable  space  to  Conservation  of  Eye¬ 
sight. 

“The  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  instructing  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  work  to  the  end  that  it  shall 
take  such  measures,  in  co-operation  with  other  authorities,  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  eye¬ 
sight,  and,  in  appropriate  cases,  for  the  education  of  children  and  for  the 
vocational  guidance  of  adults  having  seriously  defective  sight.  How, 
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with  plain  sense  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  these 
instructions  should  be  one  of  the  serious  purposes  of  this  Board.  There 
are  coming  to  our  attention  an  increasingly  large  number  of  children 
who  have  low  vision,  which  makes  their  attendance  in  the  school-room  a 
hardship  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  which  may  result  from  eye-strain.  To  meet  this  demand  there 
has  been  started  at  the  School  Department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind  a  special  class  for  semi-sighted  children,  where  the  children 
read  with  their  eyes,  but  use  specially  prepared  books  with  large  type 
and  other  appliances  which  have  been  adapted  to  their  use.  In  the  larger 
centers  of  population,  like  Boston  and  New  York,  the  public  schools  have 
established  special  classes  for  these  semi-sighted  children.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  the  largest  city  in  our  state  has  felt  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  children  in  a  city  of  less  than  200,000  population  to 
warrant  starting  a  special  class  of  this  sort.  Leading  eye  specialists  of 
New  Haven  feel  differently,  however,  and  say  that  they  could  point  to 
enough  school  children  to  fill  such  a  class. 

“Through  the  combined  efforts  of  other  agencies  and  individuals  and 
this  Board  there  was  secured  from  the  1921  General  Assembly  the  passage 
of  a  law  making  more  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  newly 
born  infants.  The  use  of  a  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  such  infants  was 
made  obligatory  upon  the  part  of  midwives  and  institutions,  and  the  non¬ 
reporting  of  the  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  infants  was  made  a  statutory  offense. 

“The  present  year  Connecticut  is  paying  the  board  and  tuition  of  16 
persons  who  cannot  see  as  a  result  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The 
total  cost  of  these  16  cases  has  been  more  than  $7,000  for  the  year.  This, 
perhaps,  with  a  slightly  increasing  ratio  each  year,  since  the  state  is 
growing  in  population  rather  rapidly,  might  be  regarded  as  the  annual 
cost  to  Connecticut  of  educating  its  children  of  school  age  who  are  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This,  of  course,  takes  no  account  of  the 
blind  who  have  reached  adult  life,  who  are  sightless  from  this  cause,  and 
of  the  economic  loss  to  the  community  which  results  from  their  handicap. 

“Going  back  over  the  records  of  this  Board  for  twenty-five  years,  we 
have  hastily  selected  at  random  the  names  of  10  persons  who  are  blind 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  have  computed  what  it  has  cost  the 
state  to  educate  these  10  persons.  The  total  amount  expended  on  the 
10  for  educational  purposes  has  been  $50,500.  The  amounts  expended 
on  each  vary  from  $4,200  to  $5,700.  The  average  number  of  years  em¬ 
ployed  to  educate  the  group  was  14.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  children  were  taken  when  they  were  very  young.” 

The  teachers  of  New  Haven  made  a  hasty  survey  of  their  pupils 
and  submitted  the  names  of  400  pupils  with  outstanding  eye 
troubles.  These  children  are  being  given  an  examination  by  eye 
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specialists.  It  is  expected  that  sight-saving  classes  will  be  opened 
for  those  needing  special  instruction. 


Kansas 

Rev.  I.  A.  Wilson,  of  Topeka,  has  been  re-elected  President  of 
the  Kansas  State  Association  for  the  Blind.  This,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  law,  makes  Mr.  Wilson  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission.  The  work  of  the  Commission  will  begin  in  July, 
when  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature  will  be  avail¬ 
able.  The  new  law  provides  for  state  activities  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness  and  conservation  of  vision. 

Maine 

The  Maine  Public  Health  Association  is  actively  interested  in 
saving  sight.  The  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness  will  spend  Thursday,  June  14th,  in 
Augusta  in  conference  with  the  officials  of  the  association. 


Massachusetts 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Education,  shows  that  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  pre¬ 
venting  blindness: 

“To-day,”  says  Miss  Ida  E.  Ridgeway,  speaking  of  the  work  for  chil¬ 
dren,  “earnest  effort  is  made  to  prevent  disaster,  crime,  and  general 
human  wreckage  by  dealing  with  those  who  show  early  signs  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  ills. 

“Laws  regarding  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  prohibition 
should  soon  reduce  the  number  of  children  whose  vision  is  impaired  by 
corneal  opacities.  This  is  a  condition  which  usually  comes  as  the  result 
of  constitutional  disability  caused  by  inherited  disease  or  deprivation. 
With  improved  general  health  these  children  will  be  less  susceptible  to 
the  eye  diseases  which  may  bring  low  vision  or  blindness.” 

“Two  new  classes  for  conservation  of  vision  have  been  opened  during 
the  year,  one  in  East  Boston  and  one  in  Somerville,  making  20  classes 
in  the  state.  There  are  261  children  enrolled.  Large-type  text-books 
have  been  supplied  to  28  children  in  ordinary  grade  schools.” 


Michigan 

During  the  1923-24  session  of  the  State  Legislature,  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  to 
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establish  and  maintain  schools  or  classes  for  children  having  such 
seriously  defective  vision  that  they  cannot  be  profitably  or  safely 
educated  in  the  regular  grade.  The  law  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

“Such  classes  shall  be  placed  in  rooms  properly  equipped  and  shall  be 
maintained  so  long  as  there  shall  be  an  actual  attendance  of  not  less  than 
five  children,  ....  who  have  defective  vision  ....  if  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  are  legal  residents  of  the  state. 
Such  necessary  equipment  shall  comprise  the  books,  appliances  and  ap¬ 
paratus  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  such  children. 

“  The  board  of  education  of  the  school  district,  where  one  or  more 
such  classes  are  established,  shall  include  in  its  annual  budget  a  sufficient 
sum  to  provide  special  service  for  said  pupils  and  to  maintain  said  schools 
or  classes,  and  out  of  said  sum  it  shall  pay  said  teacher  or  teachers 
monthly.  To  reimburse  said  city  or  district  for  such  expenditure,  the 
State  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  school 
district,  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state,  on  or  before  July  first  in 
each  year,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  the  actual  expense 
incurred  for  teachers’  salaries  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  special 
school  equipment  and  for  any  special  services  required  for  such  schools 
or  classes,  which  shall  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  this  act 
during  the  same  number  of  months  of  school  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
school  district  for  other  classes,  as  shown  by  vouchers  filed  with  the 
Auditor  General  and  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  total  amount  paid  to  any  one  school  district 
for  the  purpose  herein  provided  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  between 
the  average  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  and  equipment  for  the  other 
children  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  said  school  district  and  the  average 
per  capita  cost  required  to  pay  teachers’  wages  and  the  cost  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  special  school  equipment  to  educate  the  children  enrolled  in  the 
classes  established  for  those  children  who  may  be  included  within  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  paid  exceed  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  each  child  instructed  in  said  school  district  during  the 
school  year,  and  a  part  of  such  sum  proportionate  to  the  time  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  any  pupil  so  instructed  less  than  the  number  of  months  prescribed 
for  the  school  district  for  the  year.  The  board  of  education  of  any  school 
district  that  does  not  maintain  a  class  for  the  children  named  in  this  act 
may  pay  the  tuition  of  any  such  children  to  a  school  maintaining  such 
schools  or  classes. 

“The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  general  super¬ 
vision  over  work  done  under  this  act ;  expenses  of  such  supervision  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Administrative  Board,  shall  not  exceed 
six  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  expenses  are  paid.” 
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“What  Ails  the  First  Graders,”  tells  the  story  of  an  examination 
by  the  Department  of  Health  of  Detroit  of  21,049  first-grade  chil¬ 
dren. 

“The  purpose  of  these  examinations,”  says  the  report,  “is  to  acquaint 
parents  with  any  condition  which  may  justify  consultation  with  the 
family  physician.  Many  children  have  remedial  physical  defects  which 
go  undetected  because  no  one  has  looked  for  them.  Attention  to  these 
conditions  in  childhood  means  better  health  to  the  child,  better  scholar¬ 
ship,  less  repeating  of  grades,  and  all  in  all  better  public  health.  A  boy 
who  looks  at  a  blackboard  with  eyes  that  cannot  see  is  doing  an  injustice 
to  himself,  is  a  source  of  worry  to  his  teacher,  a  discouragement  to  his 
parents,  and  a  drain  upon  the  taxpayer.  The  correction  of  these  eyes 
with  glasses  opens  up  a  new  world. 

“There  are  many  instances  coming  to  attention  where  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  and  the  attitude  of  the  child  have  been  completely  altered 
by  the  realization  of  a  physical  defect  and  its  subsequent  correction. 

“The  examinations  just  completed  reveal  7,957  children  with  ma¬ 
terially  enlarged  or  infected  tonsils,  5,613  with  badly  decayed  or  ab¬ 
scessed  teeth,  2,350  with  impaired  vision,  1,469  mouth  breathers,  334 
with  abnormal  heart  condition,  318  with  defective  hearing,  304  with 
suspicious  lung  conditions. 

“Altogether  63.5  per  cent,  of  first  graders  had  one  or  more  evident 
physical  impairments.  This  does  not  include  slight  abnormalities,  which 
are  not  counted.” 


Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  has  issued  a  brief  annual 
report  a  section  of  which  deals  with  conservation  of  vision. 

“Two  movements  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  school  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  launched  by  this  private  organization  and  later  taken 
over  by  the  proper  public  agency.  The  establishment  of  public  school 
classes  for  the  partially  blind  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Society,  a  distinct 
step  in  prevention  of  ultimate  blindness,  through  the  removal  of  eye 
strain  and  the  detection  of  incipient  eye  defects  and  diseases. 

“A  further  step  was  taken  in  April,  1920,  when  the  Society  co-operated 
with  the  Committees  for  the  Blind  of  the  Woman’s  Club  and  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  together  with  the  Public  School  Hygiene  Department, 
in  establishing  a  free  Eye  Clinic,  under  the  direction  of  an  eye  specialist, 
and  in  creating  a  fund  for  eye-glasses  for  needy  children.  The  Clinic 
is  now  located  in  the  Clinton  School,  and  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
School  Hygiene  Department,  the  fund  for  glasses  being  contributed  by 
the  Junior  Red  Cross.” 
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New  Jersey 

A  very  encouraging  sign  comes  from  this  State.  The  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  desired  to  place  a  blind  child  in  a  special  pub¬ 
lic  school  class.  Five  blind  children,  the  number  required  by  law 
to  establish  such  a  class,  could  not  be  found  in  the  community. 

The  New  Jersey  Elks  are  making  a  survey  to  find  out  the  name, 
address,  and  condition  of  every  “  Krippled  Kiddie”  in  the  state.  In 
this  list  will  be  included  children  with  disabling  defective  vision. 
Upon  invitation  of  the  Director  of  the  Vocational  Training  Com¬ 
mittee,  Dr.  Harris  K.  Cohan,  the  Field  Secretary  visited  the  special 
clinics  held  at  Bound  Brook  and  Plainfield  on  Saturday,  June  2d. 

The  National  Committee  is  pleased  to  note  the  interest  in  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  which  is  being  taken  by  fraternal  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  will  welcome  inquiries  from 
officials  as  to  plans  for  work. 


COURSES  ON  SIGHT  SAVING  FOR  TEACHERS  IN 

TRAINING 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  News  Letter  an  announcement  was 
made  of  a  plan  to  introduce  courses  on  conserving  the  sight  of 
school  children  into  normal  school  curricula;  a  list  of  topics  to  be 
covered  was  presented  at  that  time. 

The  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
been  able  to  co-operate  with  a  number  of  normal  schools  by  giving 
a  demonstration  course  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Chicago  Normal, 
De  Kalb  Normal  and  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati  in  Ohio;  State  Normal  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  and  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  New  York,  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The  courses  given 
included  lectures  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  to  the  student 
body;  demonstration  talks  to  children;  testing  of  lighting  condi¬ 
tions  in  class  rooms;  conferences  regarding  problems  of  lighting, 
seating,  arrangements  of  blackboards,  type  of  school  books,  in¬ 
fluence  of  interior  decoration  on  the  sight,  etc. 

The  Committee  feels  that  this  work  is  now  well  started  on  its 
way  and  is  encouraged  to  note  that  many  normal  and  other  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  will  include  the  plan  in  next  year’s 
program. 

Is  your  normal  school  graduating  teachers  adequately  equipped  to 
conserve  the  sight  of  the  children  who  will  come  under  their  care? 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  IN 
CONSERVING  VISION 

Health  for  School  Children.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health  Education  of  the  National  Child  Health  Council.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Health  Education.  Syllabus  for  Kindergarten  and  First  Six  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Applications  of  the  Principles  of  School  Lighting. 
Henry  B.  Dates.  Reprinted  by  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society, 
29  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Economic  Value  of  Maintaining  Clean  Windows  and  Lighting 
Fixtures.  Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Some  of  the  Causes  of  Eyestrain  and  Their  Prevention.  George 
E.  de  Schweinitz.  Hygeia,  April,  1923. 

Teaching  Health  in  the  High  School.  Ethel  Hanson,  R.N.  Public 
Health  Nurse,  March,  1923. 

Proper  Care  of  the  Eyes.  William  M.  Carhart,  M.D.  The  Health 
Builder,  March  and  April,  1923. 

Healthy  Eyes  Keep  You  Young.  William  M.  Carhart,  M.D.  The 
Health  Builder.  May,  1923. 

Five  Years’  Experience  and  Study  of  the  Ocular  Conditions  of 
the  Children  in  the  Blind  and  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati.  Louis  Strieker, 
Oculist. 

OF  MORE  TECHNICAL  NATURE 

The  Relationship  of  the  Eye  to  General  Diseases.  G.  B.  Dudley, 
Jr.,  M.D.  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  May,  1923. 

Phlyctenular  Kerato-conjunctivitis.  Sidney  Trattner,  M.D.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Medical  Monthly,  May,  1923. 


Jacobus  tenBroek  Library 
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